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Unhook Your Emotions 


The articles of war in American industry are fairly well known. The 
articles of a just peace have yet to be established. The three men who 
have written this issue are equally concerned that they shall be. 


What they have in common is obvious. They are all sincere, factually 
informed, deeply loyal citizens. They hate suffering and strife. They 
are realists. 


Yet their disagreements are also obvious. The truth is that they are 
partisans. They want to persuade you to one or another point of view. 


One of them is bound to annoy you. You probably knew that as soon 
as you saw the title—‘‘Alternatives To Strikes’. So I'd like to suggest 


two things. 


First, unhook your emotions as much as you can. We need to under- 
stand what the other fellow is saying before we start talking back. A 
tule in philosophy is that you have not earned the right to criticize an 
opponent’s position until you can state it in terms acceptable to him. 
Recently we have been anything but a nation of philosophers. We have 
sounded off first, voiced our doubts later. This procedure may reduce 
emotional tension, but it doesn’t get the country anywhere. 


Second, go back and read the article that ruffled your feathers most. 
On the second round, try to read it as a partisan. That will help you 
understand it better, and you've got to do so. When I applied this sug- 
gestion I had to go over Mr. Teplow’s thoughts again. For you, it may 
be Mr. Reuther or Mr. Scott. 


You have an interesting evening ahead of you. Why don’t you end 
it by telling the editor of Social Action where you stand? 


FRANCIS W. McPEEK* 


| -*Brancis W. McPeek knows his way around Washington, D.C., Protestant 
| churches, and the writings of John Calvin. Formerly director of the Department 
| of Social Welfare of the Washington Federation of Churches, assistant director 
of the summer sessions of Yale’s School of Alcohol Studies, and chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Council for Social Action, he recently became 
‘industrial relations secretary for the C.S.A. As successor to Frank W. McCulloch 
‘he will devote his energies to clarifying industrial issues for laymen and pastors. 


—Ray Gibbons 


A Labor View point 


ALTERNATIVES TO STRIKES 


By Walter Reuther 


There is no shortcut to industrial peace with justice, just as 
there is no easy road to international peace with justice. The 
dilemma in each area is the same: how to create a community 
out of warring sovereignties without destroying fundamental 
freedoms and without saddling men with dictatorship in the 
guise of law and order. 


Deeper Causes of Strikes 


Strikes are a surface manifestation of deeper illness. Labor 
relations are human relations. Strikes are the sign of break- 
down in human relations. To believe that the pervasive and 
deep-seated sickness of modern industrial society can be exor- 
cised through legislative compulsion, directed against one 
group in the industrial community struggling to be born, is to 
indulge a fancy for witchcraft. 


The supreme authority of public opinion is democratic gos- 
pel. But current appeals to public interest by rugged individual- 
ists who are pushing restrictive labor legislation are in the cate- 
gory of scripture quoted to a devilish purpose. For it is precisely 
the resistance of concentrated wealth and corporate manage- 
ment to the over-all claims of society which has created the eco- 
nomic environment of scarcity, greed, anarchy and fear in 
which wage-earners huddle together in unions and resort to the 
power to withhold their labor as their ultimate defense. 


An Insoluble Contradiction 


Apologists for America’s private corporate government have 
involved themselves in an insoluble contradiction—insoluble, 
that is, within the framework of the easy assumptions of 
laissez-faire. They are on record as proclaiming that the public 
interest is paramount when a work stoppage occurs in a basic 
industry. That is unassailable doctrine. Its implications, how- 


| 


| 


decisions and mistakes are 


collapse for the entire econ- 
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ever, threaten the life of another doctrine dear to the hearts 
of the unreconstructed free enterprisers: the doctrine that. by 
exercising an absolute right to seek private gain, the individual 
employer will automatically and inevitably advance the general 
interests of society. 


The two doctrines are incompatible. One must give way. For 
if the public interest is affected by. strikes in basic industries, 
then the public has a right and an obligation to understand and 
remove the causes of those strikes. If that is true, then the in- 
dustries themselves become affected with a public interest, and 
not merely the strikes. It then becomes mandatory that a public 
check be placed upon the hitherto untrammeled freedom of 
private management in those industries to play an irresponsible 
game of power with the counters of wages, prices, profits, and 
production levels. 


Is Management Consistent? 


Nor is that all. In our interde- 
pendent economy, in which in- ~ 
dustrial peace and welfare are 
indivisible, it is impossible to 
mark a rigid boundary between 
those industries which are basic 
and those which are not. A 
public charter will have to be 
written, at the very least, for all 
of the durable- goods industries, 
for it is in these industries that 
the concentration of wealth 
and economic power is greatest, 
and in them that the strategic 


made, spellin rosperity or 
gcd BL y Walter P. Reuther, International 
President of the United Automobile. 
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Is private corporate management, as represented by the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce, prepared to walk down that road, divesting itself 
of its jealously-guarded but vaguely-defined prerogatives as it 
goes? Is management's current concern for the public interest 
a passing fancy or a durable love? A rhetorical device, a de- 
bater’s point—or a sincere commitment ? 

I propose that the American people find out. I propose that 
the American people get behind a comprehensive program to 
make strikes unnecessary by removing their causes and setting 
up practical machinery to prevent the periodic breakdown of 
human relations in industry. I propose that the people assert 
the paramountcy of their interest, not just now and then when 
things get out of hand, but constantly, in the daily functioning 
of. the industrial process. 


A Positive Program 

Specifically, I suggest a three-fold plan for labor-manage- 
ment-government cooperation: 

1) A national program of social legislation to create the en- 
vironment of abundance, security and freedom in which the 
technique of striking to secure improvement of one’s lot can be 
abandoned as crude, wasteful and obsolete. 

2) The creation of practical industrial relations machinery 
at the plant, corporation, and industry levels to reinforce col- 


lective bargaining with positive cooperation and to solve the — 


daily problems of industrial life before they reach the crisis 
phase. 

3) Collective bargaining by factual analysis of the relevant 
data on wages, prices, profits, and production schedules, rather 
than by tilting at windmills and fumbling in. the dark. 

Such a plan will be difficult to implement, for it involves a 
basic shift in values from preoccupation with the acquisitive to 
cooperation, from almost exclusive concern for the material to 
recognition of the human ends which economic activity should 
, serve. But only through such an approach, involving prevention 


a 
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and positive cooperation rather than negative compulsion, can 
the continuing public interest in industrial peace with paste 
be safeguarded. 


Certain National Minimum Standards 

The point of the first proposal is that there must be public 
recognition and enforcement of certain national minimum 
standards in housing, food, health, real income, and general 
social security, and that private insistence on doing business and 
making profit in a certain way must not be allowed to nullify 
the citizen's right to these basic minima. The building industry, 
for example, has demonstrated over a period of years that as 
presently constituted it is utterly incapable of constructing 
decent housing for low-income families. Which is paramount 
in the building industry: the right of suppliers, middlemen, 
contractors, sub-contractors, real estate speculators, mortgage 
and loan associations and slum landlords to play at the game 
of private enterprise while the prospective home-owner and 
government agencies assume the risk—or the right of every 
American family to be decently housed? Why lament absentee- 
ism, turnover, and frayed nerves at the work bench and on the 
assembly-line, while nothing is done to satisfy the elemental, 
animal need for adequate shelter? When anxiety and frayed 
nerves spill over into a wildcat strike, it is criminal for society 
to tolerate the partisan charge of labor irresponsibility. Strikes 
do not occur in a vacuum. They grow from a soil of bitterness 
and frustration, of determination not to be ploughed under or 
cast off as expendable in the jungle of self-seeking some of us 
call free enterprise. 

That is why the first step must be a long-range program of 
legislation to wipe out the staggering social deficit and to bal- 
ance the budget of human needs through guaranteed national 
minima underwritten by government—the government as agent 
_ of the public interest, to deliver when private initiative fails. 


The Road to Responsibility 
_ But we must beware of passive reliance on government to 
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compensate for the shortcomings of private industry. That way 
lies the growth of an over-centralized and unresponsive bureau- 
cracy and the gradual atrophy of democratic action at the 
grass roots. That is why the second step in our plan calls for 
the creation of new machinery to facilitate labor-management 
cooperation. Business, as Beardsley Ruml has stated, is a rule- 
maker. But the right to manage, or make rules, in the indus- 
trial community will be regarded by workers as the usurpation 
of arbitrary authority as long as management arrogates to itself 
the power to make unilateral decisions intimately affecting the 
welfare of the worker in his daily life within the plant. 

Labor is exhorted to be more responsible. But all the avenues 
to the responsible exercise of labor’s power are blocked by 
management. Under the typical grievance procedure, labor is 
permitted to react after something has gone wrong. The worker 
may “file a grievance”. If matters get worse instead of better, 
the worker may withhold his labor. In both cases, in the act 
of filing a grievance and in the act of striking, no positive 
power to make things go right is exercised. The road to respon- 
sibility leads to the positive, rather than the negative, exercise 
of power. 


Need for Labor-Management Councils 


The void in which both labor and management are fumbling 
in the absence of practical machinery would be filled by creation - 
of labor-management councils. Recognizing the fact that mod- 
ern industry as rule-maker has a continuing impact on our lives 
as powerful as that of government, the public, through these 
councils, would assert the traditional democratic principle of - 
“no taxation’ without representation”. At every level, the in- — 
terests of the producer would be represented. To prevent col-- 
lusion between labor and management at the expense of the 
consumer, the consumer would be represented at the higher 
levels where policy decisions affecting the general welfare 
would be made. 

It would be hypocritical te pretend that such councils could 


! 
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function without involving a drastic change in management's 
relationship to the public. Management's technical function 
would remain, and would assume greater importance. Both 
management and labor would stand in more direct relationship 
to the public, and the public would exercise a continuing check 
upon their actions. Management would actually possess more 
real freedom to manage in the technical sense under the council 
plan than it presently exercises, for technical questions could be 
solved on their merits and within the framework of a public 
charter, rather than confused and stalemated by power-political 
considerations advanced by Wall Street or Cleveland. — 


Informed Collective Bargaining 

Labor today has power but no status. The council system 
would give labor status without depriving management of its 
essential technical function. But the councils would not elim- 
inate the need for collective bargaining, for collective bargain- 
ing is merely another name for a phase of industrial democracy 
which can be supplanted only by government dictation of 
wages, hours, and working conditions. The third step in the 
program, therefore, calls for the strengthening of collective 
bargaining. Under the full employment law as it stands today 
and as it may be supplemented in the future, government would 
provide the over-all data with respect to the major trends in 
prices, real wages, and profits. Management and the councils 
would supply additional information with respect to particular 
industries and plants. Union representatives and management 
representatives would then reach agreement on the basis of the 
relevant facts against the background of continuing public in- 


_ terest and understanding. The public interest in the facts would 


be recognized and honored throughout negotiations, not, as 
today, only after negotiations had broken down and the damage 


_ was done. This is elementary common sense; there are only two 


ways about it—an appeal to the facts, or an appeal to force. 
Will management accept such a plan? If these basic prin- 


ciples were widely debated and understood by the average man, 
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and if they were presented forcefully enough, with the weight 
of informed public opinion behind them, management could 
not easily reject it. 


Free Enterprise on Trial 

For the business enterprise system is on trial for its life. It has 
to demonstrate its effectiveness to the United States, for the 
United States alone of all the nations of the world still largely 
relies for the satisfaction of its material wants on what is loosely 
called free enterprise. Free enterprise has failed in Europe. To 
the European, free enterprise is associated with inflation, col- 
lapse, fascist terror and repression, and two world wars. Even 
in America, there are bitter memories of bank holidays, bread- 
lines, Hoovervilles, “Okies’”, and ‘‘No help wanted” signs. 

The greatest mistake which ardent champions of business 
enterprise could make today would be to fuss over symptoms 
while ignoring causes. The New Deal is dead in Washington, 
if not in the memories and aspirations of the people. The 80th 
Congress will pamper and coddle industry like a doting mother. 
The only brand of “government interference’ in business will 
be the brand that business calls for and administers. But under 
the surface of this era of good feeling, the tensions and flaws 
that made a 1929 are preparing another crisis for, capitalism. 
Most industry spokesmen expect a recession in 1947. Pulling 
out of the recession, the economy may stagger into another 
boom, and the prophets of another New Era will again be pre- 
dicting eternal prosperity. But what will happen after the 
boom? 3 


Voluntary Cooperation—or the Super-State 

We cannot wait for an answer. For if labor and manage- 
ment, without compylsion and without one-sided, punitive leg- 
islation passed in an atmosphere of hysteria, cannot resolve | 
their differences in the public interest, the coming depression - 
will erase our last chance. Totalitarianism has no nationality, 
respects no boundaries. The supet-state will move into the 
vacuum created by our failure to achieve voluntary cooperation 
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for full employment, full production, security and freedom. 
That will be a high price to pay for lethargy and stubbornness 
and a feeling that “things will work themselves out’ if only 
Jabor is put in its place. 

Let the people test management’s professed concern for the 
general welfare. A national working conference of labor and 
management, called immediately, could cut through the verbi- 
age of the editorial experts and get at the heart of our diffi- 
culties. Such a conference could tackle the problem of purchas- 
ing power, of raising wages without increasing prices in order 
to provide a steady demand for our national output. It could 
face up to the question of using idle war facilities, of expand- 
ing facilities for the production of basic materials like steel, 
in cases—like steel—where existing capacity is inadequate to 
the demands of a full employment economy. . 

If management says no; if management takes the short view 
and decides to rely upon class legislation designed to whittle 
labor’s power instead of sifting the justice of labor’s claims; 
if management judges the three-fold plan here advanced as a 
potential threat to its prerogatives rather than as a potential 
solution of industrial conflict—then the public will have its 
answer. Management has the initiative; it can move, or refuse 
to budge. Let’s make the test. . 


We Must Create a Community 

I believe it is too soon to foreclose on the American expert- 
ment. But the time has come to act in the knowledge that polit- 
ical democracy, here as already in other countries, will become 
an empty and meaningless shell, if we do not summon the social 
know-how equal to our technical skill and mobilize behind a 
program for economic’ democracy. We must create a com- 
munity out of warring sovereignties without destroying funda-. 
mental freedoms and without saddling men with dictatorship 
in the guise of law and order. In short, we must find a way to 
meet the material needs of the people without destroying their 
spirits. j 


A Management View point 


ALTERNATIVES TO STRIKES 


By Leo Teplow 


While there are many alternatives to strikes, there is no way 
short of dictatorship of eliminating strikes from the industrial 
scene. 

The strike is an action of free men who stop work in concert 
in protest against wages, hours, or working conditions which 
seem to them unnecessarily harsh or unfair. The right to stop 
work either individually or in concert cannot be separated from 
the right of men to be free in a thousand other ways which 
flow from our system of individual competitive enterprise and 
political democracy. 


The Hard Way is the Best Way 


Strikes cannot be prevented and our freedoms preserved_by 
passing a law that there shall be no strikes. Such laws can 
mean only involuntary servitude, and would have to be backed 
up by dictatorial control. 

‘That does not mean, however, that we cannot make progress 
in the direction of minimizing the causes of strikes, reducing 
the occurrences of strikes, and safeguarding the economy 
against the impact of strikes when they occur. 

The steps to be taken in this direction are many. The solu- 
tions are not simple. Many may consider a complex approach 
the hard way to tackle a problem of paramount importance. But 
it is the only way in which the problem can be solved while 
safeguarding the many advantages which only our kind of 
economy and our system of government can provide. 


_Not Simply a Case of Bad People 


We all know that strikes have wrought havoc with our econ- 
omy. But that is no reason for name calling or for trying to 
heap blame upon either management or employees. The men 


and women who compose the industrial team are essentially 
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the same kind of normal human beings. They all have their 
hopes and aspirations for a better world. Very few want to rise 
at the expense of other people. They are motivated by a sense 
of fair play; and they have the normal degree of self-interest 
that motivates all of us. 

Despite the difficulties in the path of good employer-employee 
relations, industry is not characteristically an armed camp in 
which employers seek to “exploit” employees, and employees 
seek to destroy employers. In most cases employers and em- 
ployees could work out their own problems with a considerable 
degree of peace and harmony if it were not for certain external 
obstacles which prevent direct and friendly relations between 
employers and employees or their representatives. 


‘ 


External Obstacles us } 
The list of these obstacles is long but they can be summarized 
under three general headings. The first pertains to manage- 
ment, which has been charged 
with 1) refusal to deal with 
unions and 2) an effort to un- 
dermine them. Management 
has also been accused of being 
so much concerned with other 
matters, particularly those re- 
lating to production, sales, and 
finance, that it does not give its 
employee relations the atten- 
tion that they deserve. 
Secondly, it is quite clear 
that certain union tactics, 
abuses and immunities under 
present laws serve to encour- 
age friction between manage- 
ment and employees. ' Leo Teplow, Assistant Director of 
Thirdly, the possibility or: Research of the Industrial Rela- 


: i ‘tions Department of the National 
actuality of government inter- Association of Manufacturers. 
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vention has in many cases prevented labor and management 
from solving their problems themselves, and has encouraged 
one party or the other or both to lay their responsibilities in the 
lap of the government. 


It is worthwhile to look a little more carefully into each of 
these areas. 


Management Attitude Toward Unions 


One of the most common charges made by unions against 
management is that management refuses to deal with the union 
and seeks to undermine the union. It is abundantly clear that 
some union leaders make these charges in good faith, while 
others make them simply as an organizing tactic. Those who 
charge management with refusal to recognize the unions as 
representatives of their employees close their eyes to the tre- 
mendous change which has taken place within management 
during the past ten or twelve years. It is true that many man- 
agements refused to recognize unions or to deal with them in 
bygone years, although many managements have been dealing 
with unions for decades. Whatever the situation may have been 
many years ago, however, there is no question that today man- 
agements in general not only recognize unions which are freely 
selected by their employees, but also go to great lengths in 
an effort to make collective bargaining work. | 


Not only do managements comply with the law which re- 
quires them to bargain collectively with certified unions; man- 
agements in general make a sincere effort to make the collec- 
tive bargaining relations sound and fruitful. It is no accident 
that on December 3, 1946, the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers approved a statement on 
basic principles which contained this sentence: ‘“When the col- 
lective bargaining relationship has been established, both em- 
ployers and employees, quite aside from their legal obligations 


and rights, should work sincerely to make such bargaining — 


effective.” 
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Emphasis on Employee Relations 


In addition to its responsibility to its employees, management 
is justly concerned with all of the difficult problems surround- 
ing customer relations, supplier relations, stockholder relations, 
the efficiency of production, the sales of its products, the secur- 
ity of its financial position, and the long-range prospects of the 
business. It is not surprising, therefore, that some managements 
have not devoted to employee relations the undivided time and 
attention which the subject deserves. 


However, it is notable that never in history has management 
devoted as much time, both individually and through its asso- 
ciations, as it does today to the formulation of sound employee 
relations policies and to the building of an organization to 
assist in the development and administration of these policies. 
Never before have so many presidents of companies become 
personally and intimately concerned with employee relations 
programs. Never before have so many positive company pfo- 
grams been developed and put into operation, with the aim of 
proving to the employees that their company is vitally con- 
cerned about their welfare. Few people realize that between 
twelve and fourteen million employees are covered by group 
insurance or other welfare plans which provide greater security 
to the employee. The great majority of these plans have been 
instituted voluntarily by the managements involved, without 
waiting for such security to be demanded through collective 
bargaining. | 


Obstacles Resulting From Union Strategy 


Despite the need for management and employees to work 
out their problems at the plant and company level where both 
parties best understand them, and despite the desire of em- 
ployers and employees to do so on a fair and equitable basis, 
certain union tactics and strategical devices have created ob- 


stacles which threaten a sound relationship. # 
This does not mean that all union tactics are bad nor does it 
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mean that all unions engage in such tactics. But practices which 
are evil must be pointed out, even though those who point to 
them will be accused of being anti-labor or worse. Sometimes 
these tactics result from a union’s desire to prove that it is 
needed to act as a champion for the employees. Sometimes these 
tactics result from an attempt on the part of one union to gain 
an advantage over another union. Sometimes these tactics are 
motivated by ideological goals. Regardless of the motivation, 
they are fundamentally bad because 1) they interfere with the 
establishment of sound relations between management and 
employees; 2) they lead to industrial strife from which every- 
one suffers; and 3) they endanger the very institution of col- 
lective bargaining. 


These unsound tactics include unwarranted strikes, restric- 
tions on production, violence and coercion, union boycotts, in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, and compulsory unionism. 


Unwarranted Strikes 


There are some strikes for which there can be no moral jus- 
tification. Nevertheless they occur. In testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, both Mr. 
William Green and Mr. Philip Murray condemned jurisdic- 
tional strikes, and well they might. Jurisdictional strikes do not 
help the employee, who loses wages without any resulting gain. 
They hurt the employer, whose production and business are 
stopped. They hurt the public, which is deprived of the goods 
it needs. No one gains. Nevertheless, jurisdictional strikes con- 
tinue to occur. _ . 


The same may be said of strikes for organizational purposes. 
If a union really represents a majority of the employees, it need 
only petition the National Labor Relations Board or a cor- 
responding state board to be certified as a collective bargaining 
agency. Then the employer is legally obligated to bargain with | 
it. But unions continue to strike rather than to use the orderly 
process of law. Again, nobody gains. Everybody loses. But these 
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strikes continue to occur. In fact, nearly 30 per cent of all 
strikes are for this purpose. 

There is hardly any need to discuss each type of unjustified 
strike individually. A sympathy strike serves only to extend a 
dispute between an employer and his employees into another 
company in which no dispute exists. There is no justification 
for disturbing peaceful relations in one company because a dis- 
pute exists in another. 


Strikes against the government are strikes against the people. 
Our governmental problems should be solved by the ballot 
box, not by strikes. It is a confession of dire weakness to permit 
strikes against a democratic government, since no group should 
be permitted to prevent the functioning of a' government which 
represents all of the people. 


Strikes to force employers to ignore the law or violate the 
law certainly cannot be defended. Strikes to enforce feather- 
bedding or other restrictions on production serve only to lower 
the standard of living. The only limitations on production 
should be economic demand and the health and safety of em- 
ployees. Other restrictions of production can only provide a 
temporary advantage for a small group at the ultimate expense 
of the entire people. 

Another unjustifiable type of strike is the strike in further- 
‘ance of a union boycott. Employees who refuse to handle goods 
made in another company or another locality or by members 
of another union, impose an artificial barrier to the free com- 
merce and trade upon which the health of our country depends. 
‘Imagine where this country would be if each of the forty-eight 
states could impose a tariff upon the transportation of goods 
into the state. And yet, a comparable obstacle to freedom of 
‘commerce is being exerted every day in certain states by unions 
which are not responsible to any popular authority. In one city 
the cost of assembling electrical equipment is more than 50 per 
cent higher than it is outside of the city because of a union 
‘boycott which prevents the shipment of assembled electrical 
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equipment into the city. The public pays for this abuse, as it 
pays for all such abuses. 


Violence and Coercion in Industrial Disputes 

We pride ourselves on being free men in a free country. 
Fundamentally freedom means that a'man need not submit to 
being pushed around. And yet we find men—hundreds and 
thousands of men—being physically pushed around and 
trampled upon because of union activities. We find men being 
coerced into joining unions or into remaining in unions, despite 
the dictates of their own judgments and consciences. We find 
men being threatened with loss of jobs if they do not comply 
with the instructions of the union leader. We find mass picket- 
ing—preventing men from working, preventing office workers 
from reaching their offices, depriving an executive of an oppor- 
tunity even to complete the pay roll of the very men who man 
the picket lines. 

So long as public conscience and the laws of the land permit 
this kind of violence and coercion to continue, the freedoms 
which we so highly prize continue to be limited and subject to 
challenge. Not only do these evidences of violence and coer- 
cion indicate serious conflicts; they also create bitterness and 
hatred which overflow into other conflicts and prevent the 
establishment of industrial peace. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining 
Employers and employees can best deal with each other at 
the plant and company level where they know each other, where 
they understand the common problems facing them, and where * 
each group has a stake in the continued existence of the com- 
pany. 
When collective bargaining is transferred to an industry-wide 
basis, the interests of the individual employers and employees 
are subordinated and the problems facing the individual com- 
pany become lost. The problems facing the individual employee 
become generalized beyond recognition. The economic prob- 
lems of the individual company and its employees are obscured 
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»eneath the political problems of an industry. More and more 
sower becomes concentrated in the hands of a few men on both 
sides. The formation of monopolistic power on both sides is 
encouraged. The interests of the individual, whether he be an 
employer or an employee, are lost. 

It is bad enough to have a strike in an individual company. 
t is far worse to have a strike which closes down an entire in- 
lustry. That kind of strike not only deprives the public of its 
sole source of the industry’s goods or services: it also invites 
yovernment intervention and operation of industries. 

Industry-wide bargaining is a road which leads from competi- 
ive enterprise to the corporate state. 


Zompulsory Unionism 


The problems of free men in a free society cannot be solved 
yy compulsion. Compulsory unionism is no better than compul- 
ory state religion or compulsory membership in the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The very purpose of unions is to serve employees, to repre- 
ent them in collective bargaining in the manner in which the 
smployees desire. Membership in unions should be voluntary 
on the part of the employee. He should not be subject to coer- 
‘ion on the part of employers or employees. When membership 
n the union becomes compulsory, the union ceases to be the 
ervant of the employee and becomes his dictatorial master. 
Jnder such conditions, subservience to union officers becomes 
nuch more important than efficiency of production or conscien- 
iousness of performance. The public pays a high price for the 
esulting loss in efficiency. 

Not only is the closed shop detrimental to the employees in- 
1a it is the root cause of many abuses. The union boycott, 

e jurisdictional strike, racketeering in unions, and industry- 

ide bargaining become much more dangerous and much more 
ficult to deal with when combined with the dictatorial power 
of the closed shop. 


| 
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Government Intervention 

There is very little likelihood of labor and management 
working out their problems sincerely and effectively so long 
as there is a likelihood of government intervention. If either 
party can run to the government and ask to be bailed out of an 
embarrassing situation, there is little incentive to assume full 
responsibility for bargaining collectively in good faith. We 
have seen very clearly that the possibility of government inter- 
vention—whether it be by way of compulsory arbitration, labor 
courts, mediation boards or so-called fact-finding boards—does 
not prevent strikes, but it does encourage the parties to avoid 
the burden of settling their own problems. Genuine collective 
bargaining would be encouraged if' it were made clear that the 
responsibility for settlement rests squarely with labor and man- 
agement and that the government will take no part in the pro- 
ceedings. ; 


Cooperation versus Conflict 

So great is the area of mutual interest between labor and 
management that, if it were not for external sources of friction, 
it is almost certain that labor and management would solve 
their problems on the basis of their mutual interests, rather 
than continue battling with each other over those areas in which 
their interests differ. 

The use of force and violence on either side creates only 
resentment and the determination to use force on the other side. 
Mass picketing creates. more problems than it can ever solve. 
Violent, ill-tempered accusations, unwarranted charges of bad 
faith, vilification of one party by another, insidious propagand 
—all these are the antithesis of cooperation. Some of these ac 
tions can be regulated by law. Many of them, however, require 
a different concept of the role of the union—a constructive 
concept rather than the idea that the union is merely a van 
guard of the proletariat in a class struggle. ! ot oti 

As this is being written, the country is observing Brotherhoo 
Week. Brotherhood is moré than tolerance with reference t 
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tace, creed and religion. Brotherhood involves a sympathetic 
appreciation of the dignity and the personal freedom of all 
men. The attempt to invent class stratification in American 
society and then to set class against class is just as dangerous 
and can be just as fatal as racial or religious discrimination. 

The labor movement can make a far greater contribution to 
peace, prosperity, and freedom by seeking to find constructive 
solutions to the real problems of workingmen than it can by 
creating friction, dissension, and class warfare. 


Removal of Obstacles 

These many obstacles to peaceful settlement of labor-manage- 
ment problems can be eliminated. Some of the obstacles require 
legislative action. Some require.a more constructive attitude on 
the part of unions and union leaders. Some requife a more 
enlightened view on the part of elements of management. 

Legislative solutions can be found and will unquestionably 
help in creating the kind of atmosphere in which labor and 
management can solve their problems peacefully. Removal of 
the protection of law from those who participate in unjustified 
strikes or other anti-social actions will go a long way to create 
that atmosphere. Appropriate legislation to prohibit violence 
and coercion, to outlaw the union boycott, industry-wide bar- 
gaining and compulsory unionism would remove some of the 
chief sources of industrial strife. 

Beyond that point, a more enlightened attitude on the part 
of union leaders, a greater concern about the welfare of all the 
people rather than organized groups only, can lead to the most 
productive era of industrial peace this country has ever seen. 

" Management, too, can do even more than it has already done 
in the direction of wages based on increased productivity, work- 


ing conditions designed to protect the health, dignity and self. 


respect of individual employees, ever-greater stabilization of 
employment, and the fullest possible exchange of views and 
information between management and its employees. 

- We are a nation seeking magic formulas and shortcut solu- 


vitor 
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tions. There is no such solution to the question of strikes. The 
problem is as complex as the tremendous variety of relation- 
ships between man and man. The approach to a solution must 
be made along a wide front. There is no hope in a single 
panacea. The solution requires patience, thoughtfulness, and 
an understanding of the fundamental problems. Above all, the 
solution requires that we hold to our concept of the precious 
values in individual human freedom and human dignity. And 
it requires a passionate dedication to the welfare of all of the 
people, rather than the mere promotion of special interests. 


A Minister’s View point 
THE WORKER AND 
THE CHURCH 


By Marshal Scott 


The Church’s role in providing alternatives to strikes is dif- 
ferent from that of either management or labor. It has two 
aspects: first, it should provide a high and wholesome climate 
of community and public attitudes, and, second, it must seek 
out and proclaim the respects in which the Christian conscience 
bears upon industrial problems. It is not the business of the 
Church as such to be the mediator or arbitrator of industrial 
disputes, although there will be times when this will be the 
function of particular churchmen. Rather it is the business of 
the Church to establish a standard above the level of disputes, 
by which labor and management can be challenged and led. 

To create the atmosphere for industrial peace, the Church 
will need to do at least two things. It will have to move into 
the industrial community and establish itself at the very core 
of the life of people in industry, and it will have to demonstrate 
that religion is just as imperative in a man’s occupational life 
as it is in his private life where he eats and sleeps and plays 
with his family. 
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The Lag in Protestantism 


Protestantism, particularly, has failed to keep pace with the 
social change by which urban-industrial communities have be- 
come increasingly important in the American culture. Protes- 
tantism arrived on the American continent with the English, 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish who got here early and who largely 
set up the cultural pattern called ““American’’. At the end of the 
colonial period and at the time of the establishment of the new 
republic this cultural group, which was more than 95 per cent 
rural, was also somewhere between 75 and 90 per cent British 
Protestant. Those people furnished the backlog for the rural 
and small-town America of former generations. 


But America changed and Protestantism has not kept pace. 
We became industrialized. The spurt began during the Civil 
War, and during the 1870's and ’80’s it became an industrial 
revolution. With the Bessemer and open-hearth steel processes, 


Ministers attending the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
Labor Temple in New York City meet for a seminar. Rev. Marshal L. Scott, 
Dean of the Institute, directs the discussion. 
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the development of petroleum, electricity, internal combustion 
motors, food processing and subsequent combinations of inven- 
tions and manipulations of machinery, we became a great in- 
dustrial nation. 


The Rise of Cities 

With it we became an urban nation. Industry was built 
around factories. People moved into cities and small cities be- 
came great cities. From 1880 to 1890 New York grew in popu- 
lation from a million to a million and a half. Chicago grew 
from half a million to a million. From 1870 to 1900 Boston in- 
creased its population 124 per cent, Chicago 470 per cent, ‘Cleve- 
land 310 per cent, Minneapolis 1460 per cent and Omaha 536 
per cent. Today about 60 per cent of the people of the United 
States are urban dwellers, 12 or 13 per cent live in cities of 
over a million population, nearly 30 per cent in cities of over 
100,000. 

We became a conglomerate nation. While many youth left 
the farms to go to the new industrial cities, the people who 
really filled the new industrial cities were new immigrants. 
During the years of the great expansion of industry and of 
the rise of the cities, millions of new Americans came to the 
United States. Most of these were peasants from southern and ~ 
eastern Europe. They did not speak the English language. They 
did not share the tradition of English common law. English 
Puritan customs were unfamiliar to them. They were brought 
here to be industrial workers. This was the “labor market,” 
always flooded to keep costs of production down. To survive, — 
the new workers gathered in lumps in our cities. Remnants of 
these lumps remain. 


Non-Protestant Immigrants 

Most of the new Americans were non-Protestant. Therefore — 
the congested areas around industries, which frequently became — 
slums, were looked upon by the older Americans, the Protestant — 
Americans, as ‘foreign’ communities of Catholics and Jews. 
Protestants frequently looked benevolently and paternalistically 


~ 
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on these communities, and willingly sent missions to them. But, 
on the whole, Protestant America did not really know how 
these people lived. Nor did it understand the implications 
of the Christian faith in the lives of industrial workers. 

Today, just about half the people of this nation are religious- 
ly affiliated (52.5 per cent, according to figures released by the 
Department of Research of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America). Of that half the Roman Catholics and 
Jewish people constitute between a third and a half. Protestant 
strength still tends to lie in rural, small-town and suburban 
areas. It tends to be weakest in the communities where indus- 
trial workers live. 


The Protestant Church Must Move 


Thus it would seem that the first responsibility of the 
Protestant Church is to move into and Jive im industrial com- 
munities. We will never realize our potential role in industrial 
relations, nor will we influence decisively the climate of opinion 
in industrial communities, nor will our voice merit very much 
respect, while we remain in an aloof and abstract position. Our 
Christianity has to become identified with the lives of industrial 
workers as well as with the lives of owners and managers be- 
fote we know what we are talking about and before we will 
be trusted. The identification of Protestantism with middle- 
class respectability and secular conservatism has brought our 
moral judgements under suspicion and has stifled the spirit of 
concern for all men. We must minister among a// the people 
if we are not to be hampered morally by a segment of the 

people. We are not ministering to all the people until we have 
gone among industrial workers. . 

It will not be enough just to live with the people of industry, 
workers and owners. It is necessary to go the further step of 
demonstrating that Christianity is just as vital and necessaty _ 
where men work as where they eat and sleep. This is true 
whether the man pushes a wheelbarrow, runs a lathe, suiper- 
‘vises a layout or determines policy in a board room. _ 


: 
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Religion and Work 


In rural and handicraft 
stages of our development 
we usually recognized that a 
man’s religious life and his 
work life were related. The 
craftsman, for instance, 
owned his own shop, owned 
his own tools, bought the 
wood or leather or cloth 
which he processed. He laid 
out his own designs, deter- 
mined his own speed and 
hours of work and set the 
standards of honesty for his 
product. The development of 
skill, standards of integrity 
and the diligence with which 
he worked were obviously 
virtues in which religion and 
his work came together. 


MINISTERS' SALARIES 


The Congregational Christian 
Churches in the United States 
through the Executive Committee 
have approved a national minimum 
scale for pastors’ salaries in the 
churches of that denomination of 
$2,000 for rural and $2,400 for 
urban pastors, plus house, car ex- 
pense, official telephone and an- 
nuity pension dues. This is a sharp 
lift of pastoral remuneration. A 
careful study just completed reveals 
that of the total of 3,640 pastors, 
488 receive an annual cash wage 
under $1,000; 555 receive from 
$1,000 to $1,500 per year; 820 re- 
ceive from $1,500 to $2,000; 798 
receive from $2,000 to $2,500; and 
987 have annual salaries of $2,500 
or more. 


Mr. James H. Compton, chair- 
man of the Committee on Min- 
isters’ Salaries for the denomina- 
tion, says in support of this nation- 
wide movement: “No minister can 
do effective work in his parish and 
shepherd his people when constant- 
ly worried about financial affairs.” 


The situation in modern mass production with power-driven 
machinery is entirely the opposite. Most men and women are 
no longer self-employed. This is true from the executive head 
of the corporation down to the maintenance gang. But the de- 
gree to which it makes life difficult varies according to the 
level of the man’s position or the pay he gets. More and more 


semi-skilled and unskilled workers spend their work life in — 


shops that they do not own, with tools that they do not own, 


itt 


processing materials that they do not own, mechanically follow- 


ing a pattern which they did not lay out and which they must — 
not vary (since the idea is to “standardize” the product), and” 


having nothing to say about the integrity with which the 
product is sold. They do not determine when the factory will 
_tun and when it will close down, and only the naive or obscur- 


—- 
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antist talks about the freedom of workers to go to another job 
whenever they wish. 


Responsibility in Industries 

It is assumed in this secular age that “business is business 
and religion just isn’t practical in business” or “‘politics it 
politics and you can’t mix religion and politics.” Industry has\ 
become largely amoral. The management is hired to execute ’ 
the policies of the board of directors; the board of directors 1s x 
responsible to the stockholders; the stockholders may be real 
people but as a corporate group they are, by and large, inactive 
and non-participant in policy decisions. It is practically impos- 
sible to pin moral responsibility on. impersonal corporations. 
And the men who work, as individuals, tend to accept this 
amoral scheme. From president to machinist-helper they be- 
lieve themselves helpless in’ the system. Religion is considered 
to be an individual matter that concerns the life of the man 
when he is at home. Thus it is that kind, generous and pious 
men at home and in church can be ruthless in the plant. Of 
course there are men who endeavor, usually with great diffi- 
culty, to be Christian in their occupational life but, by and 
large, there is little connection. Most men leave God and Christ 
at home when they go to work. The first responsibility of the 
Church is to understand that we will never convert all men until 
we convert all of a man. This is the climate to be created. 


The Challenge of Freedom < 

- What, then, is this Christian conscience in industrial rela- 
tions? First, it will have to be concerned with a man’s freedom 
if he is to be held morally responsible. Freedom may vary in 
different circumstances. The freedom of a rancher on a Texas 
: slain to burn down his barn or throw the garbage out the back 
Too: or let his boy toot a trumpet on the back porch does not 
mean that the urban dweller has the same freedom to set fire 
to his flat or toss his garbage out the window or toot his horn 
on the fire escape. One man’s freedom leaves off where the 
other man’s freedom begins. The wholesome freedom of rural 
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and handicraft individualism may be vicious and sinful in the 
congestion and interdependence of urban-industrial life. 

This does not mean that the alternative to individualism is 
soviet collectivism (although some of our reactionaries of the 
laissez-faire school and the Communists both think so). The 
problem of Christian conscience in today’s culture is to preserve 
the /free individual personality in situations so complex that 
practically everything he does touches the lives of other people. 
In industrial relations this means that a system of democracy 
must be found, just as America fought for a system of political 
democracy a century and a half ago. Such a concept challenges 
the rule of absolute autocracy in industry, just as it challenged 
the rule of absolute monarchy in government. In the United 
States, political democracy has taken the form of representative 
government. The people choose representatives who meet and 
decide upon the rules. The people abide by these rules, but are 
always free to choose new representatives when they are dis- 
satisfied. Basically the labor union movement in this country is 
comparable to our representative, legislative structure. Since 
the Church desires to hold men morally responsible it will have 
to. uphold some such system which provides freedom of choice 
and self-determination. The men who work, through elected 
representatives, must have a voice equal with management in 
the rules by which they work. | 


The Claims of the Community . . 


But if the Church upholds a system, however new it may. 
seem to be, which provides the opportunity of choice and re- 
sponsibility, then it must also insist upon moral action. This 
means that workers and management together must decide 
upon policies and meet controversial issues with a higher re- 
gard than their own particular interests. The men who repre- 
sent investors and. who decide the policies which management 
is to execute will have to recognize not only their responsibili 
for profit to the investors, but also their responsibility to th 
workers and to the community. Profits must be set in a socia 
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framework. There is no right to profit which comes at the cost 
of human exploitation. Upon this the Christian will insist. 
Likewise, workers who are free to insist upon wages and con- 
ditions of work that provide ‘decent standards of living” must 
recognize that their power and their demands must always be 
set in a social framework. They have a responsibility to the 
investors and to the community, not to workers alone. 

Power is right only so long as it is disciplined by conscience. 
The solution lies not in putting strings upon power, for power 
never can be tied, but the solution lies in disciplining power 
with conscience. The only free people are the people who disct- 
pline themselves. Laws, insofar as they truly express the will of 
the people, are necessary and good to restrain abuses, but laws 
are never a substitute for conscience. True freedom in industry 
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A class of ministers on a field trip arranged by the Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Labor Temple, New York City, observes conditions of 
work in a garment factory. 
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comes when both workers and management make up their 
minds to work out their problems honestly together in the total 
social setting. 


Strategy of the Church 

It is the responsibility of the Church to speak out, specifically 
but fairly, against injustices perpetrated by management or labor 
or both, as they may occur, but primarily it is the Church’s re- 
sponsibility to keep insisting upon the /arger social righteous- 
ness. The Church may go about this in a number of ways. 

One experiment that is being conducted is the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations. This is a project of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Late 
in 1944 the Institute was established and Labor Temple in New 
York was taken over as the center for the new program. Primar- 
ily it is a training center for Church leadership. Groups of 
ministers and mission workers are brought to the Institute for a 
month of residence study. Two extension terms are held, one 
in Chicago and one in San Francisco. One term each year is 
conducted for theological students. Background courses are 
given, and field trips are taken to factories, to union organiza- 
tions, to management associations and to various social institu- 
tions. The course leads to a study and discussion of the Church's 
role in the urban-industrial community. It is not the purpose 
of the Institute to train labor arbitrators. It is rather the pur- 
pose to give a newly consecrated and realistic ministry in indus- 


trial communities. It is hoped that within five years several 


hundred ministers will have a new vision of the opportunity 


in industrial communities and will have a few of the basic 


tools for an effective new ministry. 
Other efforts are closer to a particular situation such as the 


industrial chaplaincy service provided in Cleveland through the | 


Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., under the Episcopal Diocese and the 
Protestant Ministers Association. Or there is the work of the 
Rey. David Burgess under the Congregational-Christian Board 


among agricultural workers of the South. Or, again, there is the 
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work of the Rev. Richard Smith and his associates among the 
coal miners of West Virginia. There are many others. 

Most especially, the Church’s role involves having countless 
neighborhood churches in all kinds of communities proclaim- 
ing and /iving a Christ-like faith, which means talking and 
practicing it where men work. It will take Christian men to 
have the insight to see the evils of our industrial system, and 
to have the courage to change not only men but also evil struc- 
tures and practices in industrial relations. Then we will reduce 
the discord, fear and bitterness that sometimes result in strikes. 


RECOMMENDED READING: Report of the Pittsburgh Study Conference on 
the Church and Economic Life. Order from The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, Industrial Relations Division, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 15 cents a copy. Quantity rates. 
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The upward movement of labor in America in the last fifty 
years has been toward a larger share in the productive life of 
our society. But a larger proportionate share in the product of 
our industrial effort must mean a larger share of responsibility. 
This means not only that the right to work involves the duty 
to work, and that the right to strike involves unions in the 
duty to strike or not to strike as sound economy and reasonable 
justice dictate. Far more, it means that labor must share in the 
determination of its own destiny. In places this way may mean 
profit-sharing plans. To share profit-and-loss identifies the 
otherwise competitive interests of labor and management, and 
tends to produce team work. But it must also mean labor par- 
ticipation in management decisions. Labor must be demo- 
cratically represented on boards of management, and prepared 
by education and experience for effective participation in de- 
cisions. Nothing less than this can reconcile our industrial 
economy with the democratic tradition. This way lies indus- 


trial health and peace for America. 


Social Action to Increase Price 


Social Action and Washington Report like most liberal and religious 
publications are published as educational services. They seek to keep 
prices down and quality up in order to reach as wide an audience as 
possible. 


At no time in the publishing history of Social Action and of Wash- 
ington Report have their subscription prices met all the editorial, print- 
ing and distribution costs. During the past three years, these costs have — 
risen steadily and rapidly. They have now gone so high that we must — 
raise the subscription price of Social Action for one year from $1.00 to 
$1.50 and for Washington Report from 50 cents to $1.00. These prices 
will be effective June 1, 1947. We will accept new subscriptions and 
renewals at present subscription rates until that date, nae renewals 
for present subscriptions which do not end before that time. 4 


“We believe that our readers, knowing the facts, will desire ee: . 
greater responsibility for our publication costs so long as the wee : 
printing and distribution remain at present | levels or go higher. ae 
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